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INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 

We acknowledge the receipt of a part of 
the proceedings of Indiana Yearly Meeting, 
from which we take the following embodi- 
ment of the exercises of both meetings.—Ebs. 

Men's Meeting.—At the meetings for wor- 
ship on First day we were exhorted to live in 
harmony in all the relations of life—in the 
family, in society, among our fellow-creatures 
at large and with our Heavenly Parent. The 
-excellency of true Christianity, and the 
superiority above the law and the ordinances 
of that “better hope” which makes “the 
comers thereunto perfect,” was pointed out, 
aud that Jesus Christ, the saving, anointing, 
quickening power of the Most High, is as a 
refioer with fire and a fuller with soap, beau- 
tifully represented as with a fan in his hand 
to thoroughly purge his floor, burning the 
chaff with fire unquenchable, but gathering 
the precious wheat in every soul into His 
holy garner. We were forcibly reminded of 
the lesson in the experience and preaching of 
Paul at Mars Hill, calling the people from 
“The Unknown God” to that God “ not far 
from every one of us,” known in the spirit- 
ual consciousness of every awakened soul, 
but entirely out of reach of the speculations 
of philosophy, the elucidations of science and 
the learning of the schools. All were called 


to self examination, that each might behold 
how very far above his present status is that 
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glorious standing and possibility which he is 
sensible he ought to occupy; and we were 
urged by the vivid presentation of the beauty 
and glory and blessedaess which would crown 
mankind in the world if all should come to 
such attainment to diligent efforts to reach 
that high standing. 


On Second-day we were refreshed by the 
reading of epistles of other Yearly Meetings, 
and a deep sense of the importance and utility 
of a correspondence between the different 
portions of our Society was felt. The epistles 
at'this time awakened thought and expres- 
sion as to the blessed results and satisfaction 
attending the visiting of members of our So- 
ciety remote from meetings in various parts 
of the West who were found still to feel a 
great interest in Friends and their principles, 
and the opportunities with them have been 
found refreshing both to the visitors and the 
visited. The importance of thought and care 
for those in prison, and especially that a 
helping hand should be extended to such as 
have served out their terms of imprisonment 
and may desire a welcome to society and an 
opportunity for well.doing, that these ma 
meet with encouragement, was feelingly al- 
luded to. We were reminded that “brethren,” 
in the expression, “We know that we have 
passed from death unto life because we love 
the brethren,” should not be taken in too 
limited a sense, but should embrace all our 
fellow creatures. It wasurged that our younger 
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members should be more fully recognized by 
their proper appointment to services in the 
church that their interest in our Society may 
be increased; and, while it was admitted that 
our opportunities for doing this are limited 
by the tco common absence of such from our 
business meetings, we were entreated to en- 
courage their attendance by mingling more 
with them, taking more interest in their 
proper pursuits and feelinge. Ag the day’s 
session drew towards its close our attention 
was forcibly called to the sorrowful conse~ 
quences to the afflicted and criminal classes 
in our charitable and reformatory institutions, 
of that prostitution of the public service to 
the political preferment of those in authority 
which so generally prevails, to the neglect of 
the best interests of the inmates of those in- 
stitutions. 

On Third-day the consideration of the 
etate of Society was taken up, and it was re- 
marked that the Second Query seemed more 
than all the rest, that on it all the rest do 
bang. All good has but one source, the 
Fountain of Goodness, and when we are 
filled from this Fountain of Love all men 
become our brethren, and though the Priest 
and Levite in their outward covenant can 
“‘ pass by on the other side,” the covenant of 
Grace breaks down all partition walls, and 
we become ‘‘Good Samaritans,” pouring into 
all wounds the oil and the wine, making a 
wide distinction between a man and his 
crimes, loving and helping him while re- 
gretting and detesting his deeds of wicked- 
ness, after the manner of that compassionate 
One who eaid, “Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do,” and of that 
other great martyr who asked that the sin of 
his murderers might not be laid to their 
charge. To confess a want of love towasd 
each other is a sad confession for this Society, 
with its high profersiop, to make. 

It was urged that when we neglect our 
meetings indifference and coldness creep in ; 
whereas, a faithful attendance of them is a 
powerful help to that strength which enables 
us to suffer with the suffering seed. 

We were exhorted to remember the diver- 
sity of gifts by the same Spirit; that some 
are one talented, some two and some five, aud 
to-respect the exercises of each, not judging 
by the letter which kills, but walking in the 
Spirit which gives life; not condemning one 
another about mere opinions, but each labor- 
ing in his own field, under Love’s promptings, 
for the triumph of righteousness and the good 
of all. 

Earnest exercise was felt upon the temper- 
ance question, and it was said that total ab- 
stinence is necessary io our clearness in this 
regard, some even urging that inebriating 
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liquors ought to be avoided even in medicine. 
Some, who had once sadly known the chains 
by which strong drink binds its victims, gave 
forcible accounts of the slavery from which 
they have escaped, and of the tempta- 
tions which so long follow even the faithfully 
reformed. They placed great stress upon the 
duty of dealing tenderly with the fallen, and 
lifting them up; not forgetting, however, the 
importance of endeavors to save the young 
and all classes of the people among whom we 
dwell by keeping temptation out of their way, 
through legislative and other efforts to banish 
grog shops, and by discouraging atterdance 
at circuses and other places contrived for the 
gratification of idle curicsity, these being 
regarded as too often stepping stones to worse 
gratifications. But we were assured that 
werely loppivg off the branches of the tree 
of evil would avail but litt!e; that it must be 
eradicated, root ard branch, by the abound- 
ing of God’s love in the heart, overflowing in 
deeds of goodness and purity towards all. 

An affecting account of the tendering in- 
fluences of gospel labor among seemingly 
hardened young prisoners at Blackwell’s 
Island, and at other places, was given in proof 
of the sentiment that there is a spark of 
Divinity in the souls of the most fallen, giving 
encouragement to efforts to reach and save 
all; that there is no chasm between the bap- 
tized servant of God and those to whom He 
is sent. 

On the question of seasonably dealing with 
offenders, care was enjoined that we seek to 
know when the seasonable time is, to the end 
that the soil may be prepared for its seed, 
and that the fruit of cur labor may be 
abundant and good. 

The meeting for worship on Fourth-day 
was a season of refreshment. The gospel was — 
livingly preached. The mighty power, the 
universality and essential necessity of the In- 
speaking Word, was shown to those who 
“have ears to hear,” being the same power 
still which has wrought in every age of the 
world, in all tke nations, generations and 
races of men, and set forth by the prophets in 
the frequent declaration, ‘‘The word of the 
Lord came unto me saying.” The same 
Word, stronger than fire and fagot, which has 
given streogth to every martyr for Truth in 
all times; the very Voice known in the lan- 
guage still heard in every quickened mind, 
calling for obedience that the soul may live. 
Salvation can be had in no other way. As 
the “proper study of mankind is man,” and 
as what is to be known of him is learned 
chic fly in himeelf, so all rational creatures are 
aware of their responsibility—their unavoid- 
able obligation to respond to this living Voice 
—to render service and allegiance to Him 
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‘whose attributes they know as Love, Truth, 
Mercy, Justice, and all the Heavenly vir- 
tues, in which allegiance, living and increas- 
‘ing, we are wrought into a oneness with each 
‘other and with the Eternal Father. 

While considering the Indian question in 
‘the afternoon we were baptized into suffering 
and sympathy for those much wronged peo- 
ple, upon learning of the difficulties which 
self seeking men and governmental subordi- 
nates have opposed to our hopeful labors 
among them, to the great injury, if not the 
total cessation, of our hopeful work in their 
behalf. 

Having been favored to transact the busi- 
mess that has come before the Meeting in 
much harmony and condescension, manifest- 
ing that the Spirit of Truth has overshadowed 
us with that feeling of love that draws us 
mear to each other, and which can alone 
unite us in the unity of the Spirit and the 
Bond of Peace, we conclude to meet at Rich- 
mond next year, at the usual time and place, 
af so permitted. Davis Furnas, Clerk. 





The Exercises of Women’s Meeting. —On 
First-day, Ninth month 26th, a large body of 
Friends and others assembled in that har- 
mony which should characterize all our meet- 
ings. 

Several dear Friends from a distance have 
beer in attendance, and good counsel has 


_ been given, which we trust will be like seed 


plented in good ground, 

We were advised to heed the law written 
in our hearts, instead of on tables of stone, 
that thereby we may have less law, less disci- 
pline and less temple building. 

The reading of the Scriptures was recom- 
mended, not as being of themselves sufficient 
to save anyone, but they may be read under- 
standingly and profitably by thore who have 
received a measure of the Holy Spirit. 

We were admonished to preserve the sanc- 
tity of prayer, and not give utterance with 
the lips without the needful baptism of the 
Spirit. We cannot enter into the spirit of 
the “Lord’s Prayer” until we have experi- 
enced in a measure what He did. 

We were exhorted to keep in good order 
the garden of the heart, to use the plow of 
the Spirit again and again; to sow the seed 


in its proper season; to destroy all hurtful 


weeds ; to wait for the early and latter rains, 
and in God’s own time the fruits of righteous- 
ness will prevail, 

We were reminded that there are many 
Baals in our time, and without watchfulness 
we may be found bowing to these. 

Ia considering the state of Society, the de- 
cline of our meetings clainied the attention of 
some minds, and fear was expressed that there 
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is a lack of faithfulness and of that love which 
will draw us together, and the prayer was 
expressed that the young may be qualified 
for the work when the old have passed away. 

The mothers in the church were earnestly 
advised to seek that qualification which will 
make them teachers of these, to speak the 
word in season to thirsty souls who may be 
waiting in the outer. court of the temple. 

Much depends on our watchful care over 
each other, which, if neglected through fear 
of man, will produce weakness. 

It was advised not to yield to discourage- 
ment or mourn over: the lukewarmness of 
any, for by so doing we but sit in the mouth 
of the cave, unfaithful to the work God gave 
us to do, and thereby fail to reclaim those 
who by prayer and faithfulness might be 
brought into the fold. 

An earnest appeal was made to the young 
to come to our meetings and help us, not 
waiting until they hear the call to put by 
their ornaments, They were in the spring- 
time of life, and we never: expect the fruit 
before the blossom. They were only to let 
the germ of spiritual life grow and expand 
until gay dress was in the way, when it would 
fall of itself, just as surely as the blossoms 
fall from the trees—fall because they would 
lose their life in it—fall because they 
would find something in its place so inex- 
pressibly precious that they would hardly 
feel the cross. It would then be the outward 
evidence of an inward work, without which 
the plain dress would be of no avail. They 
would thus learn to love the Society and its 
work—come into the plainness of our dear 
mothers, and yet become our Ministers and 
Elders and future burden-bearers. We have 
an individual work to do, a noble example 
before us, and, if faithful, may become the 
pillars of the church, being willing to endure 
and fulfill all our Father’s requirings for the 
sake of His Truth and the preservation of 
our own souls, remembering that “ obedience 
is better than sacrifice.” 

The subject of intoxicating drinks claimed 
the serious attention of many minds, and we 
were reminded that women are often instru- 
mental in leading their husbands, brothers 
and sons into habits of intemperance by ex- 
travagant living. The advanced views held 
by Friends in this day in regard to slavery 
and intemperance, compared to those of for- 
mer times, was felt to be cause of encourage- 
ment to those about entering into the labor 
of the vineyard. 

The importance of justice in all our deal- 
ings was feelingly urged upon us. It matters 
not what our profession may be if we are not 
just. When it can be said of us that our 
word is as good as our bond, our influence 
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will be a power for good in the land. If we 
expect a blessing to rest upon us our every- 
day life must correspond with justice, mercy 
and truth. 

Our meeting for worship on Fourth-day 
was not large, but proved a refreshing, profit- 
able season, and several testimonies were 
borne to the Truth. We were entreated to 
maintain towards eachother that Christian 
love which is an evidence of our disciple- 
ship. If we do not have this love for our 
fellow-beings whom we have seen, how can 
we love Him whom we have not seen? All 
our passions and propensities were given to 
us for good, and only require wise guidance 
to make them a blessing to us; and for this 
guidance we must turn to the law written on 
every heart, and yield to the regenerating 
power of Jesus Christ on the eoul. 

We were admonished to avoid the danger 
of putting off from time to time the little ad- 
monitions of duty, lest we never get 1id of 
our burdens. A great deal depends on us in 
these days, and too much care cannot be 
taken to avoid going on in our own will and 
strength. 

The Indian question was brought before 
the consideration of the Meeting, and much 
sympathy waa felt for this persecuted people. 

e feel that simple justice is all that is re- 
quired for the successful civilization of this 
people. The attitude of our government at 
this time prevents action on the part of this 
body. Our committee is continued, to labor 
as way opens, for the good of this down- 
trodden race. 

Grateful for the favor of again mingling 
together in our annual gathering, we sepa- 
rate, to meet at Richmond, Indiana, next 
year, if permitted. Mary W. Cook, Clerk. 





In this scientific age, when everything is 
analyzed, and anatomized, and tabulated, 
there is a tendency to talk of knowledge as 
a power to which all thinge are subject. But 
the maxim that knowledge is power is true 
only where knowledge is the main thing 
wanted. There are higher things than know- 
ledge in the world: there are living energies ; 
and in the moral world, certainly, it is not 
knowledge, but aspiration that is the moving 
power, aud the wing of aspiration is prayer. 
Where aspiration is wanting the soul creeps ; 
it cannot fly; it is at best a caged bird, 
curiously busy in counting and classifying the 
bars of its owu confinement.—J. S. Blackie. 


LETTER FROM EDWARD SsTABLER, DATED 
ALEXANDRIA, TWELFTH MONTH, 1827. 


I should not do justice to the feelings which 
your kindness and affectionate attentions ex- 





cited in my heart during my Ja e visit if F 
did not, in the only way that is pow in my 
power, assure you that the remembrance of 
my dear friends is still very affectionately 
cherished. I arrived safely at home the 
Seventh-day week after I parted with you at 
West Grove. My dear family were all in 
good health, and my friends disposed to greet 
my return with their accustomed cordiality 
and kindness. 

I feel the importance of these blessings, 
and am aware that they not only call for 
thankfulness to the gracious Dispenser of 
them, but that watchfulness is also necessary 
to prévent the gifts from occupying too large 
a space in my affections, where the Giver is 
only worthy and ought to be supreme, For, 
grateful and precious as all outward blessings 
are, they are still in their nature transient 
and perishable; nor can they, even when 
possessed, satisfy our appetites tor enjoyment. 

The soul is spiritual and must have food 
correspondent with its nature or it will fam- 
ish. This food is the “bread that cometh 
down from heaven and giveth life unto the 
world: not as the fathers did eat manna in 
the wilderness and are dead ;” and as others: 
have fed on the fruits of the earth, and are 
dead also: but we want that food upon which 
we can “live forever ;” and it is graciously 
eff-red to our acceptance in the “good and 
perfect gifts which come from above,” and 


which are as really nourishing and sustain~ 


ing to our souls, as outward food is to our 
bodies. 

But, alas! my dear friends, you know as 
well or better than myself how it is with too 
large a proportion of the professors of re- 
ligion, Misled by the views which they have 
derived from education, their attention is 
turned to outward and abzent things, and they 
seem to think that they are to know nothing 
here of the saving realities of religion, but by 
notions, and opinions, and doctrines, etc., 
when at the same time they are all compelled 
to know that those things which defile them 
and destroy their peace all proceed from with- 
in and are present with them, and that all 
doctrines and opiniins are without power to 
dislodge or conirol the least of these. The 
nature of the case, therefore, evidently re- 
quires that “‘ where the carcass is there should 
the eagles be gathered together,” and that 
we stand in indispensable need of present 
powers, as real in their nature as the enemies 
which annoy and distress us, to deliver us 
from them. And as our defilements are pro- 
duced “ by evil thoughts” and living corrup- 
tions, our heavenly Father has in His ever- 
lasting kindness opened within us a “ foun- 
tain of living water,” by the birth of his own 
Divine life within us, the streams of which 
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shall make glad the city of God. They con- 
sist of the living principles of love, joy, peace, 
goodness, etc., which are in their nature an- 
tagonist to all the principles of evil, and will 
wash the mind from the defilements of these 
as certainly as elementary water will cleanse 
‘the flesh from its defilements, and this is the 
“baptism of the Holy Spirit,” which cleanses 
us from all iniquity, and that can “ present 
us faultless before the presence of His glory 
with exceeding joy.” 

I can but touch upon these things in the 
‘compass of a letter; the subject is copious 
enough to fill the world with volumes and 
‘still be unexhausted. But as I feel deeply 
for my endeared fellow-creatures in relation 
to this all-important subject my thoughts 
‘seem to turn naturally to it when I am ad- 
dressing any of them, and to you I am 
persuaded it will not be an unacceptable 
subject. 

I wish you to present my affectionate re- 
tmembrance to your children as you may fall 
in company with them,.and to your dear E. 
say on behalf of her absent friend, “‘ Hold 
fast that which thou hast, let no human power 
take thy crown from thee. Thou hast seen 
the beauty of holiness and innocence, and if 
‘thou wilt give the government of thy mind to 
‘them they will “deck thee with ornaments, 
and jewels, and broidered work, and put a 
beautiful crown upon thy head, and thou wilt 
‘become exceedingly beautiful through the 
eomeliness which toy God will put upon thee.” 
I feel fur that dear child as if she were my 
own, and shall rejoice in her prosperity. With 
‘much love I remain your frien, 

EpwARD STABLER. 





Fer Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SELF-EXALTATION, 


I am aware I have not the pen of the 
ready writer, not the tongue of the eloquent 
orator, but my heart glows with an abiding 
‘interest for the best welfare of mankind, and 
that, as a nation possessing high privileges, 
these may be appreciated ere the prophecy of 
Jonah apply to us, and our overthrow be 
inevitable. 

History shows the sad consequences that 
ever follow self exaltation and the trusting to 
an arm of flesh for defence. Mournful is 
the fact that empires, kingdoms and dynas- 
ties have risen to great heights, some in one 
way and some in another, but, glorying in 
their strength, they have fallen often to the 
lowest state of degradation, misery and woe. 

Oh, that we may remember that “ Salva- 
tion is of the Lord,” and He will not give 
His glory to another, nor His praise to graven 
cimages. He hath said, ‘ I will abase the 
_roud aad exalt them of low degree,” and 
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this we have seen done in our day. Let not 
the strong man glory in his strength, the rich 
man in his riches, nor the wise man in his 
wisdom; but he that glorieth let him glory 
in this, that he understandeth and seeketh 
after God. Then will light spring out of 
obscurity,‘and darkness be as the noonday. 
Then, instead of lamentation and casting 


down, there will be “ joy and yladness, thanks- 


giving and the voice of melody.” 


Saran Hont. 
Tenth month, 1880. 


od 


VALUE OF RELIGIOUS SERVICE IN THE 
MIDDLE OF THE WEEK. 

The late eminent philanthropist, Joseph 
John Gurney, says, “I have reason to be 
thankful that I was trained from my early 
years in the habit of uniting with my friends 
in public worship in the middle part of the 
week, as well as on the first day of it. Thus 
to break away from the cares and pursuits of 
business at a time when the world around us 
is full of them, I have found to be peculiar! 
salutary, and can now acknowledge with 
truth that the many hours so spent have 
formed one of the happiest as well as the 
most edifying portions of my life.” 


—__——-~en______ 
‘* SILENCE IS GOLDEN.” 


Words spoken in season are of great value ; 
but now and then, even with our best and 
dearest friends, there come seasons when the 
gift of silence is far more to be desired than 
the most royal gift of eloquence. 

With almost every one there will arise 
something that tempts to dispute; when to 
refrain from a reply would be the better as 
well as the harder way, when even “a soft 
answer”? has not half the power cf perfect 
silence. 

With the ignorant and passionate it is 
not only useless, but the wildest folly to dis- 
pute. We doubt if Solomon, with all his 
wisdom, was in the trustworthy state of mind 
when he advised to “ answer a fool according 
to his folly.” With great self control sensible 
people may dispute or disagree over points of 
interest, and yet not forget the laws of kind- 
ness and common sense. But to attempt to 
answer “a fool according to his folly” is to. 
descend to his level. 

In the household there are many things 
which demand forbearance and a good stock 
of patience. In a large family hardly an 
hour goes by but little shadows cross the 
horizon which a trifling irritation might 
change into dark clouds, threatening a storm, 
yet by “setting a watch over the door of the 
mouth” they pass over without a falling 
shower. 
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The wife, more than any one, should have | the place 1 missed would have been very un- 


full possession of the crowning household 
grace of silence. Men are so unlike women 
in this respect that while they love stiongly 
and faithfully they do not depend on the 
daily outward expression of it as much as 
women do. A loving wile can forget her own 
bodily need to cater for the taste or minister 
to the comfort of those she loves. But these 
expressions -of affection and tenderness she 
cannot dispense with without suffering loss. 
They are her life. With them her nature ex- 
pands, broadens, becomes richer and nobler; 
without them she withers and becomes greatly 
impoverished. Some husbands little know 
how quickly their wives may deteriorate and 
become mere cold machines if they pass heed- 
lessly on their way, forgetting the heart 
famine they leave at home. 

But no matter how much a wife craves 
gentle attention and loving notice, it is better 
that she should teach herself to know the 
great strength she may command by silence, 
not ynamiable silence, but that which greatly 
tends upward toward peace, and its patient 
continuance will sometimes open a husband’s 
eyes to his unintentional neglect and make 
him love and honor his wife all the more for 
the quiet lesson she taught him. There are 
times in a man’s life, far more than a wo- 
man’s, when any reply to careless remarks, 
or complaints of inattention or seeming ne- 
glect, would be unwise and threaten trouble. 

Can you effect a change by constant repin- 
ing? Does not that mood enhance the evil 
and risk, changing carelessness now and then 
into settled indifference? And by expostula- 
tions, complaints and perhaps reproaches, 
does not a wife endanger her love? While 
that shines undiminished there is always hope 
that the ‘dove of peace and promise” will 
yet fold its wings and take up its abode there, 
and the last days of that household be brighter 
and more lovely than the first. 

Try the virtue of silence, when tempted to 
“ last speeches,” and see if it will not do more 
to lift the cloud than the bitter invectives 
which wounded pride and irritated love are 
sure to utter. The first, faithfully acted upon, 
brings hope of better times; the latter, if not 
at once and forever dismissed, is sure destruc- 
tion of all true love and domestic peace — 
Baptist Weekly. 





A HAPPY DISAPPOINTMENT. 


The pious John Newton was once in much 
yy about providing for his family, 

ing thrown out of employment. A friend 
of his tried to obtain for him an office, but 
failed. Quite unexpectedly he received an 
appointment he had not sought. Speaking of 
the occurrence, he says: “I found afterwards 


en ——— — 


suitable for me, and that this, which I had 
no thought of, was the very thing I could 
have wished for, as it afforded me much 
leisure and the liberty of living in my own 
way. Several circumstances, unnoticed by- 
others, concurred to show me that the goo 
hand of the Lord was as remarkably con~ 
cerned in this event as in any other turn in 
my life.” 

A similar fact was recently related to us by: 
one of the most successful book publishers in 
this country. He had completed his classical 
studies, and had strong recommendations from 
some of the professors to a situation in a. 
school, A trifling objection prevented his 
securing the place. Greatly mortified, he re- 
solved to come to the United States. He 
came, aud his success and his usefulness have 
been extraordinary. Under God he owes it 
all to painful and mortifying disappointment. 

There are few Christians, we are persuaded, 
who, if accustomed to observe the providences. 
of Goc toward them, ¢ould not relate similar 
facta. We certainly can; and if we shall 
reach the betier world, where that which is in- 
part shall be done away, and our knowledge 
shall be perfect, we shall see that all our dis- 
appointments were ordered for our good—. 


that our heavenly Father led us by a way we- 


knew not for our eternal advantage. ‘* For 
we know that ali things do work together for 
good to them that love God.” 


Such facts as those we have stated ought. 


greatly to relieve the troubles of the pious 
whex their plans and hopes are disappointed. 
The hand of, God is in it, and though it may: 
seem to be most unfortunate—even unmixed» 
evil, there is a blessing in it. 
“ Judge not the Lord by feeble sense, 
But trust Him for His grace: 
Behind a frowning Providence 
He hides a smiling face. 
“ His purposes will ripen fast, . 
Unfolding every hour; 
The bud may have a bitter taste, . 
But sweet will be the flower.” 
— Tract, 


SLOW AND SURE, 





Old and New stand challenging each other;. 


but neither can afford to make exclusive pre- 
tentions. The old is not wholly false and 
wicked ; the new is not wholly true and holy. 
Conservatism and radicalism, or orthodoxy 
and liberalism, do not represent the verities 
of nature and the universe: they only repre- 
eent our varying human eonceptions of those 
verities and the tempers and tendencies of our 
own minds, Even as theories they are not 


absolute opposites, but flexible interpretations,. 


more or less ivadequate, of mysteries only? 
partially disclosed. 
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It would be mightily convenient, and would 
greatly simplify the work of improvement, if 
we could assume that existing faiths and in- 
stitutions are a system of uamixed error and 
evil which must first be swept clean away in 
order to make room for another system of un- 
mixed truth and good of which we are the 
infallible founders and apostles. Bat this 
would be the method of creation de novo, 
rather than of evolution; and, except where 
Oppression has produced the insanity of Ni- 
hilism, the average intelligence of mankind 
stands quite ia the way of such a stupid, 
double-headed conceit. 

If we conform to the law of evolution— 
which for us points to the method of Provi- 
dence—we shall except what is a3 the basis 
of progress; we shall patiently and cautious 
ly eliminate and replace ; we shall look tosee 
the higher forms produced from the lower by 
gradual improvement or substitution; we 


shall surrender ourselves to the employ of 


those vital forces which continually work for 
the ‘‘ newness of life” and which utilize evea 
the material supplied by death and decay ; 
our rage against rubbish. will be incidental to 
the temple-building; in short, we shall trust 
to growth and to outgrowth. So far as theories 
are concerned, we shall be suspicious of no- 
body’s thinking more than of our owa; we 
— remembor our liability to bias, illusion, 
aste. 


‘Truth comes to us with slow and doubtful step, 
Measuring the ground she treads on, and anon 
Turning her curious eye to see that all 
Is right behind; and then with keen survey 
Choosing her onward path.” 

—Christian Register. 

ce irate 
From the Public Ledgor. 
THE RELIGIOUS LIFE. 


The religious life is often put into a sort of 


opposition to the intellectual life, as if there 
wa3 some natural antagonism between them. 
It is not uncommon to hear the intellectual 
nature deprecated as belonging wholly to 
humanity, while the spiritual nature is 
exalted -as being a part of divinity. The 
culture of the former is sometimes even 
thought to be subversive of the latter. Such 
ideas, however, only proceed from a confused 
notion respecting the various faculties of man. 
Human nature is many-sided, and every part 
needs wise culture and development to pro- 
duce a perfect and well-balanced whole. The 
religious life, in its highest and best sense, is 
not a one sided and exaggerated growth of a 
special faculty, but rather the combinel 
result of many. Both the intellectual and 
the emotional must enter into its thought, 
wisdom and reason on the one hand, and 
reverence, trust and love on the other. 


en OR OO OO iG OLA I A 1 et A a 


Probably the principal reason why 80 
much of our preaching fails to realize its 
highest ideal, and why religion as a whole 
does not exercise a wider and deeper influ- 
ence over the masses of our people, is the 
frequent separation of these two elements 
in the ideas held of the religious life. Some 
emphasize one side, and some auother, and 
there are but few who realiz2 that if either 
one is neglected, religion itself must lan- 
guish. 

The exclusive cultivation of its intellec- 
tual side is often shown at the present time 
in the frequent discussions and arguments 
about creeds and opinions, doubts and baliefs, 
all of which may stimulate the intellect, 
inform the miad and increase the power to 
discriminate truth from error, and to detect 
the fallacies of superstition. Much of the 
valuable thought of the day is thus dissemi- 
nated, many important discoveries of science 
are spread abroad; many of the conflicting 
views about principles, obligations and duties 
are made known, and the mental faculties 
are exercised and kept alert. But with all 
this, another side of the nature is allowed to 
fall asleep. The spirit of reverence for some- 
thing above and beyond self, the spirit of 
trust and submission, the emotions of love 
and gratitude, the loyalty to gooduess and 
truth, are not thus called forth. They are 
ofien forgotten in the strife of discussion, or 
the z2al for opinions, and the spiritual nature 
comes to have little or no vitality. 

On the other hand, when the emotional 
element in religion is the ouly one appealed 
to, when feeling alone is depended on for 
spiritual supplies, when the imagination is 
stimulated to an unwholesome extent, and 
the reason allowed no part or lot in the 
matter, the evil, though of a different kind, 
is no less in degree. It is by such training 
that superstition flourishes, that erroneous 
ideas become prevalent, that morbid fancies 
take the place of an intelligent conscien- 
tiousness, that perception and judgment 
grow weak, and are at the mercy of ill- 
balanced and unrestrained emotions. The 
truth is, that no part of the human faculties 
can lie dormant without, in some measure, 
impairing the. religious life. It needs the 
full development of the mind to save it from 
error and superstition; it needs the full de-~ 
velopment of the heart to save it from cold, 
barren, speculative inactivity. Religion is 
more than mere opinion, more than mere 
sentiment, more than mere emotion; it is the 
fusion of the intellect aud the spirit, the 
united energies of mind and will and soul 
bending themselves to the formation of a 
life of integrity and nobleness. 

There is one distinctive feature of all true 
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religious culture, which needs to be ever 
kept in view. It is, that it deals with what 
is permanent aud eternal, not with what is 
transient and fleeting. To perceive the uni- 
versal moral order of the universe, the unde. 
viating goodness that upholds and permeates 
it, the immutable laws which govern it, the 
deep and steadfast principles that underlie it, 
may well employ the highest mental powers 
that we can bring to the task. To discover 
our own relation to this moral order, to put 
our own character and conduct intu harmony 
with it, to cultivate obedience to its laws, to 
cherish trust in its power and beneficeice, 
may well employ every spiritual energy. To 
these ends all knowledge and all feeling may 
contribute. Nothing else can so raise man 
to the highest development of his powers, or 
so expand and purify his emotional nature, 
as this moral and religious culture. How to 
bestow it upon ancther, how to attain it for 
ourselves, how to extend it to the community, 
are problems worthy of the deepest consider- 
ation end the most earnest endeavors. 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 


The annual meeting of the “Association of 
Friends for the Promotion of Firat-day 
Schools within the Limits of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting” was held at Race Street 
Meeting-house, Philadelphia, on Seventh-day, 
the 16th inst. The attendance was about as 
large as usual and the interest in the cause 
unabated. The reports from the several 
unions were full and gave evidence of con- 
tinued advancement in the good work. A 
fuller report will be furniehed the readers of 
Friends’ Intelligencer hereafter. R. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 23, 1880. 


THE poetry entitled “‘ The Blind Spinner,” 
published in our 34th number and attributed 
in the paper from which we took it to the late 
Frederick Brooks is by H. H., and may be 
found among her poems. 





Our Fisa Supr_ty.—A correspondent of 
the New York Evening Post—writing from 
Newport—gives a full and interesting account 
of the “ food fishes” of our waters and the 
efforts now in progress to prevent the falling 
off in the number of fish that annually come 
upon our coasts. 

The subject is one that has been considered 
of such vital interest to the nation that a 
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‘fish commission” was appointed by Congress 
a few years ago, whose primary duty was to 
ascertain if the supply of fish on the coast 
was falling off, and if so, how best to remedy 
it. Other questions, relating to the food of 
fishes, their enemies, the times of spawning 
and the beet means of protecting them at that 
seascn, were embraced in the irquiry. The 
article is well worth careful reading, but its 
length is too great for our limited space. In 
regard to the assistance rendered the com- 
mission the writer states: 


“ Valuable assistance has been ren‘jiered to 
the commission by the cff-shore-fishermen, 
who have become enthusiastic on the eubject, 
and who have added materially to the collec- 
tion of new species. Heretofore they have 
thrown away everything that had not a 
market value, now they save everything that 
is to them new and strange. A list of their 
gifts is published in the local newspapers, and 
they have been stimulated in this way to con- 
tinue their exertions. The headquarters are 
at Gloucester. Many vessels, thirty in all, 
carry collecting tanks filled with alcohol, in 
which specimens are preserved till they can 
be handed over to specialists on shore. Sepa- 
rate lote, to the number of 800, have already 
been received, ewbracing some thousands of 
specimens which have been added tw the col- 
lectione. Some of the discoveriey, made in 
this way, have been extraordinary; but per- 
haps there is none more remarkable than that 
of the Chiasmodus Niger, brought in by a 
Gloucester fisherman—a fish that swallows 
whole a fish larger than itself. It isa foot or 
more in length—a thin, wiry fish, with jaws 
filled with long and strong teeth. How it 
manages its prey is not known, but the skull 
is forme something like that of the snake, 
which, it is well known, is able to swallow an 
animal vastly superior to itself in bulk, The 
specimen in question has in its stomach a cod- 
fish, which was swallowed head first, and 
which can easily be seen through the dis- 
tended sides of the fish. The abdomen, so 
loaded, hangs down like a pouch, and the fish, 
when he has made a weal, becomes gorged 
and floats upon the surface perfectly helpless. 
Only three specimens have ever been found, 
including the one mentioned above, and they 
have all been taken in this way. 


“As I have shown, the work of the com- 
mission has greatly expanded since it was 
first crganized. Starting with one object in 
view, to ascertain if there was any diminution 
in the supply of food-fishes on the coast, it 
now embraces the investigation of the methods 
of the fisheries, past and present, statistics of 
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every branch of the fisheries, and the intro- 
duction and multiplication of food fishes in 
inland waters as well as upon the coast. With 
all this there is a vast amount of work.in the 
laboretories and in the preparation of life- 
histories of valuable fishes. Monographs 
upon the scup and blue-fish have been pre 
pared by Prof. Baird; an exhaustive paper 
on the menhaden by Prof. Goode throws a 
great deal of light on the habits of that fish 
and the important position it has of late years 
assumed. Mr. Starbuck has treated the whale 
and the whale fishery in the eame thorough 
manner, and monographs upon the salmon 
and white-fish are now almost ready for the 
printer. The cod, herring, halibut and other 
fishes will be treated in the same way. 
“Another important result of the commis- 
sion is the number of duplicate sets of speci- 
mens that havealready been distributed. Aside 
from those made up to exchange with foreign 
countries, fifty sets of fishes in alcohol, em 
bracing 10,000 specimens, have been sent out 
to museums, and also fifty sets of invertebrates 
made up of 250,000specimens. Smaller eets 
will be made up for schools and placed where 
they will do most good. CHAMPLIN.” 


ee 


DIED. 


DUTTON.—On the 18th of Ninth month, 1880, at 
‘his residence, in Chester township, Jonathan Dut- 
ton, aged 70 years. 

LAMBORN.—On the 10th of Tenth month, 1880, 
Sarah Lamborn, in the 64th year of her age; a 
valued member of Broad Creek Particular ard Deer 
Creek Monthly Meetings, Maryland. 

She will be much missed in our little Society, she 
being an active and upright member and overseer 
thereof. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SUMMER RECREATION —THROUGH ‘ THE 
PENINSULA.” 


No. 5. 


Friends call for us with a carriage aud we 
have a short but ebarming ride to the new 
meeting house at Easton, where the Quarterly 
Meeting is assembling. Many carriages are 
there when we arrive, though it is early. We 
have time to look about us, as the members 
gather slowly. The new building is of brick, 
built in modern style, and is neat and attrac- 
tive. The seats are in the form of pews but 
without doors; there are two gallery benches 
for the ministers and elders, capable of seat- 
ing comfortably six persons each. 

The vestibule contains the library ; the col- 
lection is small but appears to be well-selected. 
A flight of stairs leads to an upper story, 
which is nicely fitted up for committees. It 
is also used by the Firat-day school. Friends 
here have reason to be well pleased with the 


result of their effort to provide themselves 
with a more comfortable place of worship. 

The day promises to be excessively warm, 
perhaps the culmiration of the hot wave of 
the past week. It is too hot to drive far or 
fast, and the meeting is smaller and longer in 
getting settled on that accouat. 

It is pleasant to see parents and children 
coming in and taking their seats together; the 
custom ought to prevail in all our meetings. 
When we shall have adopted this plan geue- 
rally and gone one step farther by holding 
our business meetings in joint session, as is 
done in perhaps all of the Monthly Meetings 
of Southern Quarter, and in a few other 
ae within the limits of Philadelphia 

early Meeting, the Society will more nearly 
meet the wants of an increasing number of 
its members who feel that some such changes 
are imperative to keep pace with the social 
and religious progress of the age, and main- 
tain our bold on the younger portion of our 
flock. Patience Jenkins and Robert Hatton, 
both of the Southern Quarter, are the only 
Ministers in attendance. 

It is encouraging to look over the meeting 
and see how large a proportion of those pre- 
sent are in the middle and younger walks of 
life, and that there are many little children 
who seem to be well accustomed to gather in 
the stillness with their parents and friends. 

The exercises of the meeting that find ex- 
pression in words are earnest and impressive, 
citing the hearers to renewed diligence in the 
observarce of those duties that our Christian 
profession calls tor—that we may be “doers 
of the Word and not hearers only.” At the 
close of the first meeting the men retired to 
the room above. In the Women’s Meeting 
there are no representatives from either 
Northwest Fork or Cecil Monthly Meetings. 
The former is a small body with very few 
active members, hardly sufficient, indeed, to 
transact business though holding joint ses- 
tions. The excessive heat of the weather was 
offered as a reason for the abzence of the 
representative from Cecil. There was little 
speaking to the business, as in most other 
places the weight fell on two or three and it 
was difficult tor the Clerks to gather the sense 
of the meeting ou any question. We think 
there might be improvement in this matter, 
aod the life and interest greatly increased. 

A messenger from Men’s Meeting intro- 
duced the subject of a ‘‘ Boarding School” as 
referred to the Quarterly Meetings by our 
late Yearly Meeting. The matter was con- 
sidered at some length and called forth indi- 
vidual views, mostly in favor of a “ Boarding 
School ’’ under the care of the Yearly Meet- 
ing, though it was thought by a few that all 
the wants of the members in regard to higher 
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education might be provided for at Swarth- 
more College, and that good neighborhood 
schools, such as they already have at Easton 
and in many other parts of our Yearly Meet- 
ing, ought to be established. where the child- 
ren could be kept longer under parental care. 
It was concluded to leave the matter to the 
judgment of Men’s Meeting where it met with 
much favyor—and the members of the com- 
mittee from this Quarter were instructed to 
report to the General Committee their unity 
with the proposition. 

A joint committee was appointed to con- 
sider the time of holding the Quarterly Meet- 
ing and whether it would not be better to 
change the same so as to briag the last Quar- 
ter nearer the time of the assembling of the 
Yearly Meeting. 

A ride of a few miles into the country 
through cultivated fields, along the edge of 
tall dense forests to the banks of one of the 
charming rivers of which this county bovsts 
80 many, and we are made welcome among a 
company of agreeable friends. With pleas- 
antest surroundings, both indoors and with- 
out, the remainder of the day passes rapidly 
by. In the evening a gust brings an agree 
able change in the temperature. We ride 
back to Easton after the storm is over. 

We attend the Youths’ Meeting next morn- 
ing. The weather is delightfully cocl and 
refreshing after the sweltering heat that we 
have been enduring. About the same num- 
ber and much the same company is present on 
this occasion. Close and thoughtful attention 
is given to the spoken word. 

The duty of the church to care for the 
religious instruction of its children was earn- 
estly presented, and the young were exhorted 
to value their birth-right in the Society—to 
yield loving and ready obedience to the wishes 
of their parents whose chief concern for their 
children is to sve them grow up useful and 
good, and the comfort it will give them in 
the decline of life to know that they are 
maintaiving the principles and testimonies of 
the Society and bearing their full share of 
its responsibilities. 

The need of greater faithfulness to the re- 
quirements of our profession was dwelt upon, 
especially that of keeping up our religious 
meetings. The old as well as the young were 
exhorted to a diligent attendance, thus put- 
ting themselves in the way of good, and 
though they may be but fewin numbers they 
would find the promise of the Master ful- 
filled, ‘‘ Where two or three are gathered 
together in My Name, there am I in the 
midst of them.” Tne meeting closed under 
a comforting feeling that a portion had been 
handed forth to each, and many could say of 

a truth, “ It was good to be there.’’ 
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Easton is an old settled town; the ancient 
Meeting house, whivh the one recently built 
replaces, will soon complete its second cen. 
tury. It stands among lofty trees, some of 
which appear to be us old as the house. The 
intention is to allow it to remain until after 
its centenary. 

It is matter of regret that Friends’ school 
building is not near enough to the Meeting 
house for the pupils to attend mid-week Meet- 
ing. It was more convenient to locate it 
nearer the centre of the town. The school is 
in a flourishing condition and well-esteemed 
by the residents of the place. Several of the 
scholars have passed creditable examinations 
for Swarthmore. With the fostering care of 
the Meeting aud a generous upholding of the 
hands of the teachers, there is no reason why 
this school should not reach a yet higher 
standard of excellence and become an im- 
portant factor in the growth and perpetuity 
of the Friendly interest in this part of the 
county. 

We enjoy the hospitality of these Friends 
who take us from place to place, and are un- 
sparing in their attentions. Talbot County 
in this charming summer weather seems in- 
deed a very garden spvt for beauty, and fer- 
tility; such roses are scarcely found outside 
the ‘‘ Vale of Cashmere.’ ‘The winters are 
tempered by the nearness of salt water, so- 
that varieties requiring great care to prevent 
winter killing with us, need no protection 
whatever. Some of the gardens appear to be 
literally rose gardens. It is said that fully: 
three-fourths of the farms of Talbot County 
have navigable water at their doors and the 
balance are not over five miles from a good 
landing. The farms are Jarge and under a 
high state of cultivation. Mauy of the wealthy 
proprietors have valuable stock and all the 
improved machinery now in use. One farm of 





280 acres, where we spent a delightful day, is 


entirely enclosed with a board fence nicely 
whitewashed. The farm hands are mostly 
colored. We are curious to know how the men 
value the elective franchise. To an inquiry in 
regard to the buying up of votes, of which 
each political party accuses the other, a quiet 
intelligent colored man made answer in sub- 
stance that the price of his purchase when a 
slave was not large enough t» buy him uow 
that he isa free man. We thought it quite 
safe to give the ballot to such as he, believing 
that in his simple way he understands the 
value of a vote and prizes the privilege of 
using it. 

Easton is the capital of Talbot County 
and is the largest town on the Eastern Shore. 
It is nearly a hundred years since it began 
its corporate existeace. The location, both 
for business and as a placa of residence, is alk 
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that need be desired. There are very many 
handsome residences, the streets are well 
paved, the stores are large and attractive and 
there is no lack of church edifices; some of 
these are built in the best style of modern 
church architecture. The court house is old. 
fashioned, but commodiou:. Local option 
prevails over this county and gives a marked 
character of thrift and industry to the homes 
of the laboring population. It has besides 
done much to improve the tone of society 
among the influential classes, L. J.B 


_—_—_——— oe - 
JUPITER—HOW TO VIEW THE PLANET. 


No one who feels any interest in the earth’s 
sister planets should lose the present oppor- 


tunity to view Jupiter and his system of 


satellites through a telescope. It will be 
twelve years before the earth is so near this, 
the chief of all the planets, again. It is not 
necessary to visit an observatory in order to 
enjoy fine views of Jupiter. Even « good 
opera glass will show one or two of his moons, 
and a modern three inch achromatic will give 
probably a better view of the planet than the 
astronomers were able to obtain with their 
largest telescopes a hundred years ago. Tie 
telescopes of street exhibitors are often of 
excellent quality, and they will show the 
shadows of Jupiter’s moons upon his surface 
when the moons are between him and the sun. 
The times of these transits, as they are called, 
may be obtained from the nautical almanac. 
Much may be done with ordinary spyglasses. 
A pocket spyglass will show the moons, and 
one whose object glass is much above an inch 
in diameter can, by a very simple device, be 
made powerful enough to show the main belt, 
in a good atmosphere. The eye~-piece of an 
ordinary spyglass consists of two little brass 
tubes, each containing two glasses. By sepa- 
rating these tubes three or four inches further 
than usual the magnifying power is greatly 
increased. This may be managed with a 
piece of card tubing, or an optician, for a 
few shillings, will make a neat brass tube 
that will admirably answer the purpose. In 
this way a spyglass with an objective 14 inch 
in diameter may be made to show Jupiter's 
equatorial belt, and the disappearance of his 
moons when they go intv his shadow. It will 
also plainly show Saturn’s rings; but, of 
course, it will not separate the two rings or 
reveal the mysterious gauze ring. A firat- 
rate three or four inch telescope, however, 
will do all this and much more. Jupiter 
passed his nearest point to the earth on Wed- 
nesday, and we are now being rapidly whirled 
away from him, but he will be the most con- 
spicuous object in the sky for a long time to 
come.—LHvening Telegraph. 
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INDIAN EDUCATION. 


Under this head a writer in the Springfield 
Republican gives a brief sketch of the origin 
and working of the interesting Indian school 
at Carlisle. It is very gratifying to the 
friends of justice and mercy to find that this: 
institution is coming more and more into favor 
with the people—for if the popular voice is- 
heard in approval of the work of educating 
Indian youth of both sexes, we must expect to- 
see it go on with energy.—Ebs, 


“It is just about a ygar since Captain R. 
H. Pratt, United States Army, brought 150 
Sioux boys and girls from Dakotah to be 
educated at government expense at the U.S. 
barracks in Carlisle, Pa. The experiment 
has proved a success beyond the expectations. 
of its most sanguine friends. The Indian 
youth came to Carlisle clad in all the habili- 
ments of barbarism and imbued with all the 
notions and customs of savage life. They 


| danced, shouted and howled as if still on their 


native plains. They had so little idea of 
civilization that a night or two after their 
arrival at Carlisle, the weather being warm, 
the boys in their quarters threw off their 
blankets and danced naked, apparently with 
no thought of the immodesty of the act. 
The first thing to be done was to cut their 
hair, which were full of live stock, and put 
on what they called “ white man’s clothing.” 
With the latter they were well pleased, as the. 
Indian is fond of dress, but the cutting of 
their hair they considered ominous of evil,. 
and made a great lamentation over it. One 
night, soon after their arrival, a terrible howl 
was heard io the boys’ quarters, which grew 
louder and louder, making the night hideous 
and awakening all in the barracks. The cap- 
tain was absent, and the lieutenant and wo- 
man in charge were fearful that an insurrec- 
tion had occurred, but the interpreter on being 
sent to find out the cause of the uproar re-- 
ported that the boys had become morbid from: - 
the loss of their hair and were making this 
pow-wow to exorcise the evil spirits. No such 
disturbance has since occurred. The Indians 
were soon clothed and in their right mind, 
and now a more orderly set of students is 
rarely to be found in the country. They 
learned to read and write with astonishing: 
rapidity. In less than half a year they were 
writing letters to their friends in Dakotah,. 
and many of them had mastered the rudiments 
of arithmetic and geography and had some- 
proficiency in agriculture, shoemaking, black- 
amithing, and the other industries which are 
taught at Carlisle. 

“A school board of the principal Sioux. 
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-chiefs, some thirty in number, visited Carlisle 
the past summer and expressed themeelves 
greatly pleased with the proficiency of their 
children and the treatment they received, but 
just as they were about to depart, Spotted 
Tail, the principal chief, took offence because 
~Captain Pratt informed him that the govern- 
ment should no longer need the services of the 
interpreter, who was this chief’s son-in-law. 
This so enraged Spoited Tail that he threat- 
ened to take away all his children and grand- 
‘children, which he did, and professed to the 
_— that he took them because they had 
en disciplined severely, a story which has 
been widely circulated in the papers. The 
true cause of their removal should be known, 
and it may not be generally understood that 
‘Spotted Tail’s conduct cid not meet the appro- 
bation of his asscciate chiefs, nor of the Sioux 
“tribe generally. He found himself in disgrace 
when he reached Dakotah, and a(ter due time 
for repentance he has petitioned government 
for the privilege of returning his children to 
“Carlisle, which has been granted on condition 
that he pays their traveling expenses. Acces- 
sions are constantly being made to this school, 
and it now numbers some 200. No difficulty 
is now experienced in breaking in the new 
comers to the customs and rules of the school, 
‘for the example and public opinion of the old 
students are more effective to this end than 
the precepts of the teachers. 

“Captain Pratt has had long experience in 
‘the management of Indians, having been 
«stationed for years at Fort Sill, Texas. It 
was while here that he captured the seventy 
Indians, Kiowas, Comanches and Cheyennes 
from the Indian Territory, who were making 
a raid into Texas, and whom he was ordered 
by the government to take to Fort Marion, 
¥'la., and hold them there as prisoners of war. 
By his kind treatment of his prisoners he so 
far secured their confidence that they regarded 
him rather as a father than a warden, and by 
the aid of some benevolent women of Sr. 
Augustine they were instructed to read and 
write and taught the fundamental principles 
of Christian civilization. About a score of 
these Florida Indians preferred, on their re- 
lease from Fort Marion, to remain in the 
‘States and learn more of the arts of civilized 
life. Most of them were sent to Hampton 
(Va.) Institute at the expense of the same 
women who had done so much for them at St. 
Augustine. Hence was enlisted the sympathy 
of Gen. Armstrong for the Indian race, and 
hence Captain Pratt conceived the idea of 
inaugurating the movement by which the 
government should educate the Indians at 
the East in the deserted barracks. In this he 
was ably seconded by Car! Schurz, Secretary 
of the Interior, and by President Hayes. 


Neen ence a enn n een n,n sence es 


Gen. Armstrong, who has studied the race 
question quite thoroughly, pronounces the In- 
dian more brainy than the negro, and a good 
subject for civilization. A score or more of 
the Hampton Indian students have been 
spending the past summer among the Berk- 
shire farmers, where they have worked well 
and behaved with propriety. 

“The tide of public sentiment respecting 
the Indian has evidently turned, and it is to 
be hoped that henceforth he will be treated 
a8 a man and will soon be fitted for the duties 
and privileges of citizenship. It is much 
cheaper as well as more Christian to civilize 
than to exterminate these red men, for to 
kill one cos's thousands of dollars, while their 
education is comparatively inexpensive.” 





THE NEW “ RUGBY.” 
Over the signature of “ Vacuus Viator” 
Thomas Hughes thus writes from Rugby, 
Tenp., to the London Spectator : 


6.15 for breakfast is the regular hour for 
that meal here, dinner at 12 and tea at 6. 
There is really no difference between them, 
except that we get porridge at breakfast and 
a great abundance of vegetables at dinner. 
At all of them we have tea and fresh water 
for drink, plates of beef or mutton, apple 
sauce, rice, tomatoes, peach pies or puddings, 
and several kinds of bread. As the English 
garden furnishes unlimited water and other 
melons, and as the settlers—young English, 
who come in to see us—bring sacks of apples 
and peaches with them, and as, moreover, the 
most solvent of the boys invested at Cincin- 
nati in a great square box full of tinned viands 
of all kinds, you may see at once in this mat- 
ter we are not genuine objects either for admi- 
ration or pity. I must confess here to a slight 
disappointment. Having arrived at an age 
myself when diet has become a matter of 
indifference, I was rather chuckling as we 
came along over the coming short. commons 
up here, when we got fairly loose in the woods, 
and the excellent discipline it would be for the 
boys, especially the Londoners, to discover 
that the human animal can be kept in rude 
health on a few daily crackers and apples, or 
a slap-jack aod tough pork. And now, behold, 
we are actually still living amongst the flesh- 
pots, which I had fondly believed we had left 
in your Eastern Egypt; and I am bound to 
add, “the boys” seem as provokingly indif- 
ferent to them as if their beards were getting 
grizzled. One lives and learne, but I question 
whether these States are quite the place to 
bring home to our Anglo-Saxon race the fact 
that we are an over-fed branch of the univer- 
sal brotherhood. Tanner, I fear, has fasted 
in vain. 
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Breakfast was scarcely over when there 
was a muster of cavalry. Every horse that 
could be spared or requisitioned was in de- 
mand for an exploring ride to the West, and 
soon every charger was bestrid by “a boy” 
in free-and easy garments, and carrying a 
blanket for camping out. Away they went 
under the pines and oaks, a merry lot, headed 
by our geologist, who knows the forest by this 
time like a native, and whose shocking old 
straw blazed ahead in the morning eun, like, 
shall we say, “the helmet of Navarre,” or 
Essex’s white hat and plumes before the Train 
Bande, as they crowded the ridge where Falk- 
land fell and his monument now stands, at 
the battle of Newbury. Charles Kingsley’s 
lines came into my head, as I turned pensively 
to my table in the verandah to write to you: 


‘¢ When all the world is young, lad, and all the trees 
are green, 
And every goose a swan, lad, and every lass a 


queen,— 
Then heigh for boot and horse, lad, and round the 
world away, 
Young blood must have its course, lad, and every 
dog his day!” 


Oar two lasses are, undoubtedly, queens out 
here,—the thought occurs, are our swans— 
our vision3, already so bright, of splendid 
crops, aud simple life, to be raised and lived 
in this fairyland—to prove geese? I hope 


not. It would be the downfall of the last 


castle ia Spain I am ever likely to build. 
They are a curious people, these natives, as 
the Forester (an Evglishmaa reared in Lord 
Denbizgh’s garden at Newnham Paddocks, 
and thirty years out here), told me as we 
walked off to examine the English garden, 
but I must keep his experiences and my own 
observation fur separate treatmeat. The 
English garden is the most advanced, and, I 


feature of this settlement. If young Eug 
lishmen of small means are to try their for- 
tunes here, it is well that they should have 
trustworthy guidance at once as to what are 
the best crops to raise. With this view Mr. 
Hill was placed, in the spring of this year, in 
charge of the only cleared space available. 
All the rest is beautiful open forest land. 
You can ride or drive almost anywhere under 
the trees, but there is no cultivated spot for 
many miles, except small patches here and 
there of carelesely-sown maize and millet, 
and a rodd or two of sweet potatoes. The 
forester had a hard struggle to do anything 
with the garden at all this season. He was only 
put in command in May, six weeks at least too 
late. He could only obtain the occasional 
use of a team, and his duties in the forest and 
in grading and superintending the walks in- 
terfered with the garden. 
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the question, except a little ashes, which be 
painfully gathered here and there from the 
reckless log-fires which abound in the woods. 
He calls his garden a failure for the year.. 
But as half an acre which was wild forest 
land in May is covered with water-melons 
and cantaloupes, as the tomatoes hang in huge 
bunches, rotting on the vines for want of 
mouths enough to eat them, as the Lima 
beans are yielding at the rate of 250 bushels 
an acre, aud as cabbages, sweet potatoes, 
beets and squash are in equal’ prodigal 
abundance, the prospect of making a good 
living is beyond all question for all who will 
set to work with a will. 


In the afternoon I inspected the hotel, 


nearly completed, on a knoll in the forest, 
between the English garden and this frame- 


house. It is a sightly building, with deep 
verandahs prettily latticed, from which one 


gets glimpses through the trees of magnificent 


ranges of blue, forest-covered mountains. 


We have named it the Tabard at the sugges- 
tion of one of cur American members, who, 


being in Eogland when the old Southwark 


hostelry from which the Canterbury Pilgrims 
started was broken up and the materials sold 
by aution to make room for a hop store, 
bought some of the old bannisters, which he 
has reverently kept till now. They will be 
put up io the hall of the new Tabard and 
marked with a brass plate and inscription, 
telling, I trust, to many generations of the 
place from which they came. 
when finished, as it will be ia a few days, will 
lodge some fifty guests; and, in spite of the 
absence of alcoholic drinks, has every chance, 
if present indications can be trusted. of har- 
boring and sending out as cheery pilgrims as 
followed the Miller and the Host, and told 


their world-famous stories five hundred years. 
think, the most important and interesting | a 


The Tabard, 


go. 
The drink question has reared its baleful 


head here, as it seems to do all over the world. 
The various works had gone on in peace till 


the last ten days, when two young natives 
toted over some barrels of whiskey and 
broached them in a shanty, on a small lot of 
no man’s land in the woods, some two miles 
from hence. Since then there has been no- 
peace for the manager. First, a laborer or 
two was suddenly misting from his work on 
the road ; then a mechanic became incompe- 
tent here and there on the hotel, or at the 
saw-mills, till on Saturday last the crisis 
came, and some twenty men got drunk and 
gambled all through Sunday, getting very: 
near a free-fisht in the end, and on Monday 
half the work collapeed. Happily the fee}- 
ing of the community is vigorously temperate, 
so energetic measures are on foot to root out. 
the pest. A wise State law enacts that no. 
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liquor shall be permitted under heavy penal- 
‘ties within four miles of an incorporated 
school; so we are pushing on our school- 
house and organizing a board to govern it. 
‘Meantime, we have evidence of unlawful sale 
{in quantities less than a pint), and of en- 
-couraging gambling by these pests, and hope 
to make an example of them at the next sit- 
ting of the County Court. This incident has 
-decided the question for us. If we are to 
have influence with the poor whites and 
blacks we must be above suspicion ourselves. 
‘So no liquor will be procurable at the Tabard, 
and those who need it will have to import for 
themselves. 
A bridle path leads from the hotel down to 
the Clear Fork, one of the streams at the 
junction of which the town site is eituate. 
The descent is about 200 feet, and the stream, 
when you get to it, from 30 to 50 feet wide— 
@ mountain stream with deep pools and big 
boulders. Your columns are not the place 
‘for descriptions of scenery, so I will only say 
that these gorges of the Clear Fork and 
White Oak are as fine as any of their size 
that I know in Scotland, and not unlike in 
character, with this difference, that the chief 
underwood here corsists of rhododendron 
‘(called laurel here), azalea and a kind of 
magnolia I have not seen before and of which 
I cannot get the name. I passed huge fag- 
gots of rhododendron, 12 and 14 feet long, 
lying by the walks which have been cleared 
away ruthlessly while grading them. They 
are three miles long, and cost under £100, a 
judicious outlay, I think, even before an acre 
of land has been sold. They have’ ben 
named the Lovers’ Walks, appropriately 
enough, for no more well-adapted place could 
possibly be found for that time honored busi- 
ness, especially in spring when the whole 
gorges under the tall pines and white oak are 
one blaze of purple, yellow and white blos- 
som. 





Ir ANY one speak evil of you, let your life 
be so that none will believe him. 





In quiet fidelity to daily duty lies the only 
sure hope of reaching a high gpiritual state. 
The conscious communion with God, the 
abiding presence of joyful love, to which the 
soul aspires as its highest delight, is to be 
reached only through patient continuance in 
well-doing. Brief and hectic ecstacy may 
spring up in a life that is wayward and 
fitful; but the peace which passeth under- 
standing can be hoped for only by him who 
is content to be true to duty day by day 
and hour by hour, seekinz only to do his 
whole work in life honestly and well.— Geo. 
S. Merriam. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE ELECTIVE FRANCHISE. 


Before the important day on which a Pres- 
ident of the United States is to be elected I 
wish to say a serious word to those of my own 
faith, the members of the Society of Friends, 

That some of you scruple to exercise your 
right of voting, lest thereby you become too 
much entangled in the affairs and struggles 
of the world, is known to all men. But con- 
sider what our forefathers underwent to gain 
this footing of equal rights, civil justice and 
religious liberty whereon we now stand, and 
which will pass away from us if it is not 
guarded, 

Differences of opinion wil] always exist, 
and must in some way be settled. The evil 
will always struggle against the good, and one 
or the other must prevail. What ages of sac- 
rifice, what centuries of bloodshed and war 
have mankind endured before a few of the 
races—I may almost say, before our Anglo- 
Saxon race alone—found that most of this 
dreadful slaughter could be avoided by the 
simple expedient of peaceful voting. 

“T vote,” that is, “I wish, or will” instead 
of “I fight.” What a measureless advance, 
how inestimable a gain and privilege does 
this simple formula express! How binding 
is the duty of those who protest agaiast wars 
and fightings to take this easy and righteous 


mode of settling disputes which will be set- , 


tled by fighting if they are not settled by 
voting. 

I submit that it is no part of our faith to 
abstain from participation in human affairs. 
We are placed here to do, and not to evade 
our duty in this stage of being. We are not 
celibate ascetics, but men and women engaged 
in the business of life, and bound to take the 
consequences of good or ill government. 

When William Penn founded this Com- 
monwealth, he did not retreat into seclusion 
and leave to others the choice of its officers 
and the making of its constitution—nay, 
when in England an election occurred for 
members of Parliament, he took a most active 
part in electioneering for the man whom he 
thought fittest for the place. 

We cannot escape by saying that we are 
but a feeble folk, that our votes are not 
enough to decide, that, perhaps, we shall not 
all vote alike. Remember the reproof admin- 
istered to him, who, having but one talent, 
thought he might as well bury if, seeing it 
was so little. Remember, also, that upon 
most of the important questions, such as war, 
slavery and temperance, we do think alike. 

JosEPH WHARTON. 





THE liquor traffic is the gigantic crime of 
crimes.—Senator Morrill, U. 8. Senate. 





ix 
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Along the street 
The shadows meet 

Of Destiny, whose hands conceal 
The moulds of fate 
That’shape the state, 

And make or mar the common weal. 


Around I see 
The powers that be; 
I stand by empire’s primal springs, 
And princes meet 
In every street 
And hear the tread of uncrowned kings! 


Hark! through the erowd 
The laugh rings loud, 
Beneath the sad, rebuking moon ; 
God save the land! 
A careless hand 
May shake or swerve ere morrow’s noon. 
No jest is this: 
One cast amiss 
May blast the hopes of Freedom’s year. 
Oh! take me where 
Are hearts of prayer, 
And heads bowed low in reverent fear. 


Not lightly fall 
Beyond recall 
‘The written scrolls a breath can float; 
The crowning fact 
The kingliest act 
Of freedom is the freeman’s vote. 


For pearls that gem 
A diadem, 
The diver in the deep sea dies; 
The regal right 
We boast to-night 
Is ours through costlier sacrifice. 


Our hearts grow cold, 
We lightly hold 
A right which brave men died to gain; 
The stake, the cord, 
The axe, the sword, 
Grim nurses at its bed of pain. 


Look from the sky, 
Like God’s great eye, 
Thou solemn moon, with searching beam, 
Till in the sight 
Of thy pure light 
Our mean self-seekings meaner seem. 


Shame from our hearts _ 
Unworthy arts, 


‘To fraud designed, the purpose dark ; 


And smite away 
The hands we lay 
Profanely on the sacred ark. 


To party claims 
And private aims 
Reveal that august fate of Truth, 
Whereto are given 
The age of Heaven, 
The beauty of immortal youth. 


So shall our voice 
Of sovereign choice 
Swell the deep bass of duty done, 
And strike the key 
Of time to be, 
‘When God and man shall speak as one. 
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FROM WHITTIER’S “EVE OF ELECTION.” 


“My FATHER BLESSED ME.” 


My father raised his trembling band, 
And laid it on my head; 
‘“‘ God bless thee, O my son, my son!” 
Most tenderly he said. 


He died, and left no gems of gold, 
But still I was ais heir; 

For that rich blessing which he gave 
Became a fortune rare. 


Still in my weary hours of toil 
To earn my daily bread, 

It gladdens me in thought to feel 
His hand upon my head. 


Though infant tongues to me have said, 
‘‘ Dear father!” oft since then, 

Yet, when I bring that scene to mind, 
I’m but a ehild again. 


> ~o 
A VIKING’S SHIP. 


The Egyptians built themselves palaces for 
tombs; the wild sea-rovers of the North were 
buried with their ships. During last January 
a discovery was made at Sandefjord, in Nor- 
way, which resulted in the exhuming of the 
funeral vessel of some grand old Viking, 
whose fleet was once, perhaps, the terror of 
the northern seas. Near the bathing estab- 
ment at Sandefjord there is a tumulus locally 
known as King’s Hill. Under this; tradition 
averred that a mighty king had been buried, 
with costly treasures near his body. Till 
lately, either owing to superstition or some 
similar sentiment, the remains had apparently 
lain undisturbed. In the early part of this 
year, however, the peasant on whose land the 
tumulus was situated, began to sink a well. 
On reaching some timber they prudently 
summoned the services of an able antiquary, 
and under his guidance the whole body of an 
old Viking vessel was revealed, 74 feet long 
between s'em and stern, 16 feet broad amid- 
ships, drawing five feet, and with 20 ribs. 
This is far larger and more complete than the 
aucient versels discovered in 1863 at Nydam, 
and in 1867 at Tune. 

It is evident that when the burial took 
place the sea, which is now a mile away, 
washed the base of the tumulus. The craft 
is placed with her stem toward the sea, so 
that when the Great Father should call him 
the chieftain might start fully equipped from 
his tomb. Among the articles found in the 
vessel were some smaller boats, a quantity of 
oars and some shields ranged along the free- 
board, and too thin to be used for any but 
ornamental purposes. On entering the funeral 
chamber, the explorers were disappointed. 
Some one, either in ancient or modern days, 
had been there before them, and had carried 
off all the more cherished treasures. Bones 
of man, horse and dog, together with various 
utensils, drinking cups, etc., were, however, 
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found. Thetumulus is supposed to date from 
about the year 800, when Charlemagne was 
crowned Emperor of Rome, and when Nor- 
way was still divided between the wild chief- 
tains and sea kings. 

It is to be regretted that the vessel had been 
in any way despoiled previous to the late 
discovery, for in this age of archs logical 
enthusiasm each article would have been the 
subject of interesting investigations. So much 
of the ship aud its equipments remain, how- 
ever, as to show exactly the kind of vessel 
wherewith the old Norsemen ravaged the 
coasts of Europe,and even made their way to 
America. The greater part of the mast, which 
seems to have measured about twenty-two 
feet, still remains. Remnants of sail and of 
tackle are frequent, as also fragments or 
complete specimens of ship’s utensils and 
divisions, the place and applications of which 
it will be the difficult task of antiquarians to 
solve. Several wooden articles of a peculiar 
form have been found in excellent preserva- 
tion, and fashioned with remarkable skill. 

That these articles, which are about one 
and a half feet in length, were used as grooves, 
through which the ropes passed, is evident 
from the fact that their circular openings are 
much worn by useé—a proof, at the eame time, 
that this ship must have frequently plowed 
the sea before finding a last resting-place in 
the grave mound. How these pieces of wood, 
which are constructed of excellent oak, were 
fastened to the mast or the body of the ship 
is a problem the solution of which will be of 
great interest. If this point be successfully 
cleared up we will obtain a hitherto unex- 

ected insight into the method in which a 
ecwiainn Viking ship was handled during 
man uvers in the eighth and ninth centuries. 
— Harper's Weekly. 


ITEMS. 


Five steamers have been ordered to be built on 
the Clyde for the new French company, to trade 
with the United States. 


THIRTY-THREE thousand six hundred and twenty- 
six immigrants arrived at Boston during the year 
ending September 30th, 1880. 


Tue legislature of Oregon has passed a woman 
suffrage amendment to its State Constitution. The 
vote in the Senate was 21 to 9, and in the House 32 
to 27. 


BattimoreE, Mp., devoted the whole of last week 
to the celebration of its 150ih anniversary. It is 
estimated that during that time 33],000 persons 
visited that city. 


Ir is anticipated that the new light-house at Ed- 
dystone, on the English coast, wili be completed by 
the autumn of 1882, or four years from the time 
when the work was begun. The tower will be 170 
feet high. 


Forgst fires have been burning for several days 
near South Amboy, N. J., and a renewal of the 
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spring and summer devastations is feared as a con- 
sequence of the drought. A tract of valuable tim- 
ber in Sayerville has been destroyed. 


Tue Manager of the Acadia mines at Stellarton, 
N. S., says the demand for coal is at present beyond 
the power of the mines to supply with expedition. 
The duty on coal has restored the trade to what it 
was before 1874, and the mining districts are “ reap- 
ing an abundant harvest.” 


Cremation has become so frequent at Milan that. 
it has been decided to build by the side of the cre- 
mation furnace in the cemetery a cinerary temple or 
ash house, in which the remains of the dead may be 
deposited, and labeled off in jars made like the old 
Latin urns. The Milan press is in favor of the new 
temple. The architects have handed in their plans, 
and they have been approved by the city authorities. 


Tue fishermen and oystermen of Elizabethport, 
N. J., Staten Island and Bergen Point are preparing 
to oppose in the courts the laying of oil pipes in 
Newark Bay. One thousand men are employed in 
oyster dredging in the bay, and they say that the 
leakage from the pipes will destroy the fish and 
oyster beds. A memorial is also being prepared, 
asking the State government to protect the waters 
of the bay. 


A VIOLENT storm prevailed in the Northwest and 
the Lake region on the 17th and 18th inst. The 
wind attained a velocity of between 60 and 70 miles 
per hour at Milwaukee. Telegraph lioes were 
levelled in all directions, and snow drifts 10 to 12 
feet deep are reported along the Southern Minnesota 
Railway. Further reports show that the great 
storm has been followed by very cold weather. It 
is reported from Des Moines, Iowa, that the ground 
is frozen several inches deep. At Council Bluffs 
the roads “are frozen solid, bearing up heavy 
vehicles.” 


A TELEGRAM from Rome, dated on the 16th inst., 
states, the Osservatore Romano says: “ Numerous in- 
quiries have reached the Vatican from Ireland in 
regard to the attitude the Pope intends to observe 
in regard to the troubles there.” The Osservatore 
Romano says the Papacy has, more even than in the 
past, resolved to avoid all interferences in the polit- 
ical affairs of nations. It has always recommended 
the clergy not to depart from its mission of peace. 
The Pope bas rece ntly exhorted the bishops to keep 
strictly within the limits prescribed by the laws of 
the countries in which they are located whenever a 
question of internal order or of policy should arise. 


NOTICES. 


The Western First-day School Union will meet at 
Friends’ Meeting-house, London Grove, on Seventh- 
day, Tenth month 30th, 1880, at 10 o’clock A.M. 

Joun P. WiLkEtnson, Clerk. 


BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. 


Friends who wish to attend the Yearly Meeting, 
and who come via the Philadelphia, Wilmington 
and Baltimore, or the -Philadelphia and Baltimore 
Centre] Railroads, may get excursion round trip. 
tickets by applying to the undersigned for an order 
for the same. Friends coming by way of Baltimore 
and Ohio road will be furnished free transportation 
to return to any point east of the Ohio River. Those 
from Washington and Alexandria by the Baltimore 
and Potomac road will be returned free. 

Henry Janney, 401 Druid Hill avenue. 
Epw’p Srasier, Jz., P.O. box 254, Balt. 





